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SW AVANOY, 


When SH 80 became the major link between Luling and a recently 
completed portion of IH 10, this truss bridge, which was adequate 
when it was built in the 1930’s, had to be widened. District 14 en- 
sineers decided to build a new structure beside the old one, open 
that section to traffic, remove the truss bridge, and rebuild the 

structure to complete a 44-foot width bridge. The entire project 
eduled for completion in April. Photograph by Larry Upshaw 
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About Our Cover 

Flying east above the Lighthouse, most prominent natural 
landmark in Palo Duro Canyon, photographer Jack Lewis 
captures the snow-covered beauty of this area that stands 
like a great gash in the Texas High Plains. For more views 
of this natural wonder, which has been cloaked in ice and 
snow much of this winter, see page 14. 


Back Cover 
Elisabet Ney felt her statue of Lady Macbeth reflected every- 
thing she had learned in a lifetime of art. She suffered a 
fatal attack while polishing the marble of the statue which 
is now at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 1 
bust illuminated by light from the window is of King Lud 
Bavarian ruler and patron of the arts. The dispia 
houses a life mask of Miss Ney in her 20's, 

her tools for shaping clay, plaster, and stone 

the exciting life of Texas’ foremost woman si 

page 8. Photographs by Jack Lewis 


THE NAMES 
CHANGE, BUT 
NOT THE STYLE 


Berry (left) becomes state engineer, replacing J. C. Dingwall. 


Hard Work Gets the 
Job Done: DeBerry 


Despite the shortage of funds, the 
lack of a federal-aid highway bill and 
other problems facing new State High- 
way Engineer B. L. DeBerry, one can 
rest assured that he will approach the 
tasks calmly as he goes about “getting 
the job done.” 

John Keller, district engineer in Dal- 
las who was DeBerry’s assistant there 
for four years, said, “He always treats 
everyone fairly and he has a pleasing 
personality—two traits that I believe 
make for a good administrator. He 
never gets excited. He just carries on 
calmly and gets the job done.” 

DeBerry replaces J. C. Dingwall who 
retired last month after 44 years of ser- 
vice, the last five of which were as 
state highway engineer. 

Besides DeBerry’s appointment, 
there were other major changes in 
Departmental leadership, including a 
new division director and two new dis- 
trict engineers. Marcus Yancey, who 
had been administrative engineer, be- 
came one of two assistant state high- 
way engineers in a new organizational 
setup. Marquis Goode left his job as 
district engineer at Lufkin to become 
the other assistant. Frank Gallaway 
was named to replace Goode. Oscar 
Crain, who had been district engineer 
in Lubbock since 1958, retired and 
George Wall moved from Tyler to take 
his place. Archie Christian retired at 
the end of December and L. E. Clarke 
of Dallas was named new right of way 
engineer. 

DeBerry, 58, said his greatest prob- 
lem was helping pass a new federal-aid 
highway bill through Congress. Pres- 
ently the Department is operating with 
state funds only, which means a re- 
duction of at least 50 percent in high- 
way construction, said DeBerry. 

“There will be a shortage of funds 
for at least six months, even if we get 
a federal highway bill right away, be- 
cause it takes at least that long before 
the funds begin to flow again,” De- 
Berry said. “Also, inflation is rising 


faster than funds are becoming avail- 
able.” 

DeBerry, who has been with the De- 
partment 35 years, can remember a 
Texas without a good road system. 

“In a way, it worries me that so 
many people living today never saw a 
bad road. I’m afraid they are in for 
an awakening because demands for 
improving our highways keep coming, 
and the costs of building and main- 
taining keep rising. 

“We have thousands of miles of 
highways in this state that need up- 
grading such as converting to four-lane 
divided, widening bridges, and safety 
measures of all types. But the demand 
for improved and additional facilities 
will always exceed demand. It’s been 
that way since the Department was 
organized in 1917. We just have to set 
our priorities and construct what we 
can for the amount of money for the 
most good to serve the most people.” 


Weigh Everything 


James Collin Dingwall’s last day at 
work was like any other—filled with 
the details and decisions that the state 
highway engineer must make from day 
to day. Dingwall did not want any spe- 
cial observance on his last day. The 
reins of leadership were to be handed 
to Luther DeBerry quietly and without 
fanfare. 

But Dingwall did pause long enough 
in early January to reflect on his career 
and what he might have accomplished 
—if the federal government had not 
seen fit to withhold highway funds and 
to throw red tape into his path. 

The Interstate system in Texas is 
one of Dingwall’s prides—and also one 
of his biggest disappointments. 

“When Congress authorized the In- 
terstate system in 1956, the target com- 
pletion date was 1972,” said Dingwall. 
“If funds had been available, we could 
have finished it in 1972. It would have 
been good to have finished it and 
walked away. But I leave it in good 
hands.” 


on 


DeBerry, a native of Bogata in Red 
River County, attended public schools 
there and received a B.S. degree in 
civil engineering from The University 
of Texas. 

After his graduation in 1937, he 
joined the Department as an instru- 
mentman in the Sherman residency. 
Later he worked in Paris, Clarksville, 
and Greenville. During World War II, 
he served with the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers and the U. S. Navy. 

In 1946 he returned to the Depart- 
ment as resident engineer at Emory. In 
1950 he was promoted to senior resi- 
dent engineer at Greenville. Three 
years later he was named assistant dis- 
trict engineer at San Antonio and be- 
came district engineer at Lufkin in 
1958. In 1960 he moved to Dallas as 
district engineer where he directed one 
of the largest highway construction 
programs in the history of the Depart- 
ment. 


Its Merits: Dingwall 


He added that he would like to 
have seen Texas highways and bridges 
brought up to modern standards—but 
there just weren’t enough funds. 

“Td like to see a separate fund set 
up for mass transit, or the in-city trans- 
portation systems. I believe the big-city 
transportation problem is more of a 
social problem than it is one of trans- 
portation—or at least it’s related to 
social problems. Congress may see fit 
to set up a separate fund for mass 
transit. Such a system will always have 
to be subsidized because fares alone 
will not support it.” 

In announcing Dingwall’s retirement, 
the Highway Commission said: “He 
has managed the Department with skill 
and understanding. Further, he has at- 
tained deserved national recognition as 
a leader and spokesman for the high- 
way program across the nation.” Ding- 
wall is immediate past president of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials. 

Dingwall left Southern Methodist 


On January 1, 1968, he was named 
assistant state highway engineer. 

DeBerry said there must be close 
cooperation within the Department to 
make it work efficiently. 

“It’s not a one-man or a three-man 
operation. It takes all of us, district 
engineers, division heads, everybody 
to make the organization work. I be- 
lieve every position in the Department 
is important.” 

One veteran Austin employee said 
there will be no doubt about where 
DeBerry stands on any issue. 

“He doesn’t hem and haw around. 
He'll make a decision.” 

That trait coupled with a calm ap- 
proach to problem solving should aid 
the new state highway engineer in 
handling the burdens inherent in his 
post. 

“It’s always been my idea that hard 
work and attention to duty are what get 
the job done.” 


University in 1928 before he was grad- 
uated and took a job with the Depart- 
ment in Abilene as a laboratory assis- 
tant. 

For the next few years, he worked 
variously as an instrumentman, assis- 
tant office engineer, chief pavement in- 
spector, project engineer, and resident 
engineer. 

In 1938 he became a_ licensed 
engineer. During World War II, he 
served in the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, supervising construction of 
air bases in Laredo, Texas, in Guate- 
mala, in Brazil and on Santa Maria 
Island of the Portuguese Azores in the 
Atlantic. 

He returned to the Department af- 
ter the war, and in 1947 was appointed 
supervising urban engineer in Houston 
to direct construction of the Gulf Free 
way, the first major freeway in Te 
In 1950 Dingwall became he: 
Road Design Division in Aust 
years later he left the De; 
direct construction of t! 
pike Authority’s toll ro: 

Worth and Dallas 


On completion of the turnpike and 
at the request of the Texas Highway 
Commission he returned to the Depart- 
ment in 1958 as assistant state highway 
engineer. He became state highway en- 
gineer January 1, 1968. 

Dingwall’s credentials have always 
been impressive. Even though his old 
boss in Amarillo, W. J. Van London, 
fired him once—and maybe more 
than once—the salty district engineer 
thought highly of Ding. On a 1938 em- 
ployee efficiency rating report, Van 
London scored Ding “exceptional” in 
skill, judgment, dependability, ambi- 
tion, citizenship, and financial respon- 
sibility. Under remarks, Van London 
wrote: “This is the best man in every 
respect I have ever employed.” His 


More Than Engineering 


New social and environmental prob- 
lems have increased the demands on 
administration, Marcus Yancey, new 
assistant state highway engineer, said, 
explaining the addition of a second 
assistant in the Department’s organi- 
zational setup. 

“We are now concerned with prob- 
lems we never faced before,” the 47- 
year-old University of Texas mechani- 
cal engineering graduate said. Pro- 
grams such as equal employment op- 
portunity and the drive for environ- 
mental quality demand a great deal 
more administration within the De- 
partment. 

“Once the money was coming in and 
people were 100 percent for highways, 
and we sat in there and only had to 
figure out how to get the job done. 
Now with the various federal and state 
legislation, the highway program has 
become something more than engineer- 
ing and construction.” 

Yancey said the Highway Depart- 
ment’s immediate concern is passage 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act to 
alleviate mounting pressures of an 
over-strained highway budget. 

He said the main problems can be 
broken into three areas: 

1. The greatest number of people 
live in the Houston-Galveston, San 


evaluation proved prophetic. 

Years later as state highway engi- 
neer, Dingwall became known to one 
of his co-workers as the “man with the 
velvet touch.” He earned that homage 
because no matter what station in the 
organization a person occupied, the 
seasoned executive could communicate 
with him. 

Dingwall said the state highway en- 
gineer’s job is one of decisions usually 
made by him and his two assistants. 
But there are cases where the state 
highway engineer must be the arbiter 
between divisions, districts, individuals, 
or committees. 

“The greatest decision I had to make 
while I was state highway engineer 
was approval of the pants suit policy,” 


and Construction: Yancey 


Antonio-Austin, Dallas-Fort Worth, 
and El Paso areas, and the highways 
in these urban centers are being over- 
taxed by heavy traffic. 

2. A large portion of traffic on the 
state highway system is carried on fed- 
eral-aid primary routes, many of which 
were built 35 to 40 years ago when 
traffic was not as dense. There is a 
need for 12,000 miles of these roads to 
be upgraded to four-lane divided just 
to handle existing traffic. 

3. The final problem is upgrading of 
unsafe highways. Many highways that 
are four-lane divided within the cities, 
but two-lane between, were built when 
the speed limit was 45 mph. But facili- 
ties can’t keep pace with technology, 
because it takes about six to eight 
years just to construct a highway. 

“Solving all of these problems will 
take money,” Yancey stressed. 

He joined the Department in the 
Bridge Division in 1957. As admini- 
strative engineer since 1967 to former 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall, Yancey handled the increasingly 
complex relationship between the 
Highway Department and other agen- 
cies. 

“These outside relationships with 
other agencies have grown so much 
more rapidly than we anticipated. In 


he said, tongue-in-cheek. “After that, I — 
became a fashion expert.” This mo-— 
mentous decision was handed down in — 
October 1970 after several women had 
drafted a resolution endorsing pants 
suits for women and circulated it — 
among the divisions. The employees 
advisory committee concurred and 
signed a memo to Dingwall requesting 
his approval. The rest is history. 

Turning to a serious note Dingwall 
said he hoped the tenor of the nation 
had changed so that highways will not 
be downgraded as much as they have 
in the last few years. 

And he had one last word of advice 
for DeBerry: 

Always try to weigh everything on its 
merits. 


MARCUS L. YANCEY JR. 
... assistant state highway engineer, 
administration 


addition, the very size of the Depart- 
ment and new problems like environ- 
ment are bringing outside forces down 
on the Department, making reorgani- 
zation necessary. 

“We (in Texas) are becoming rapid- 
ly urban-oriented as reflected in the 
makeup of the state legislature,” Yan- 
cey said, “and I’m afraid we'll tend to 
look at the short-term problems in the 
cities and we could make the same mis- 
takes as Congress.” 

The federal mass transit program 
hasn’t succeeded, Yancey noted, be- 
cause it didn’t have an ultimate goal, a 
short-term goal, and projected expen- 
ditures, 

“That’s why the highway program 


has been successful,” he said. “If mass 
transit monies aren’t earmarked that 
way, they will end up like the unsuc- 
cessful federal housing program.” 

The Austin native expressed concern 
over shifting national budgetary priori- 
ties. 

“T think transportation has been 
downgraded for the last 15 years,” 
Yancey said. “For instance, federal 
spending on the highway program, air- 
ports, and mass transit systems has 
doubled in that period. But where 
transportation once made up 12 per- 


We Must Inform the 


“Although funding is the primary 
problem we're facing at the moment, 
informing the public of our financial 
situation is also important,” said Mar- 
quis C. Goode Jr., who became re- 
sponsible for helping solve that prob- 
lem and many others when he was 


named assistant state highway engineer _~ 


in charge of operations. 

The 51-year-old Quinlan native was 
district engineer in Lufkin when he and 
Marcus Yancey were appointed in De- 
cember to be assistants to State High- 
way Engineer Luther DeBerry. 

Under the new administrative struc- 
ture, Goode, who joined the Depart- 
ment in 1947 after graduating from 
Texas A&M University with a civil 
engineering degree, will be responsible 
for the divisions directly related to con- 
struction and maintenance. 

“Informing the public will take an 
added effort, but a necessary one, be- 
cause the public is becoming more and 
more involved and we need their sup- 
port to meet highway needs. Much of 
the public is well aware of local short- 
ages, but doesn’t see the need to work 
together as a whole to be effective in 
getting more highway funds,” Goode 
explained. 


cent of the federal government’s total 
non-defense budget, it now accounts 
for only 2.7 percent. The tragedy is 
that one in five workers in the U.S. is 
in some form of transportation. And 
that’s a fantastic portion of the econ- 
omy.” 

He pointed out that legislators and 
congressmen have a special burden be- 
cause they are not aware of all the 
problems facing the highway depart- 
ments. 

“If there’s anywhere the highway 
program has been unsuccessful, it’s in 


Public: Goode 


“Maintenance of the highway sys- 
tem will also have to be expanded be- 
cause many highways are beginning to 
get quite a bit of age on them and 
traffic and weight increases accelerate 
deterioration.” 

Goode, who served in various engi- 
neering and adminstrative positions in 
the Dallas district until 1964 when he 
was appointed assistant district engi- 
neer, pointed out ‘all areas, both rural 
and urban, have problems and each 
one will have to be looked at on an 
individual basis. We hope we can come 
up with something different and cer- 
tainly we want to continue to explore 
and improve our safety situations.” 

He expressed enthusiasm for the 
creation of two assistant state highway 
engineer positions. He believes they 
are necessary because more numerous 
and complex problems facing the De- 
partment need closer attention. 

“Tm really looking forward to work- 
ing with both Marc Yancey and Mr. 
DeBerry and feel real fortunate to have 
the opportunity.” 

Goode added his new job would re- 
quire an orientation period and a 
“team effort” by his co-workers. 

“An added bonus for me is that both 


I’m Anxious To Get To Work: Wall 


The administrative reins of the Lub- 
bock district passed into new hands 
February | when George C. Wall Jr. 


transferred from the Tyler district 
where he had served as assistant dis- 
trict engineer since 1960. 


keeping the grassroots people aware of 
the program. It’s really our fault be- 
cause we have felt the success of the 
program demonstrated the need to 
continue it. But that’s not true when 
there are so many new hungers and 
needs cropping up,” Yancey said. 

“One of the greatest changes in the 
Department is that for years we have 
tried to stay out of political involve- 
ment and I’m not sure we've been right 
all along. What we've defined as poli- 
tics really isn’t—it’s merely informing 
the legislators and the state.” 


MARQUIS G. GOODE 
... assistant state highway engineer, 
operations 


of my sons are in the university here 
and my wife and I are hoping they 
will consent to come over and have 
Sunday dinner with us sometime.” 

The Goodes moved to Austin last 
month. They are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


He will be acting district engin 
until April 1, when Oscar Crain 
tirement becomes effective. C 
been district engineer in Lub! 

1958. 
“Oscar Crain’s abilits 


neer and administrator has been dem- 
onstrated in the well-balanced rural 
and urban highway systems in the dis- 
tricts where he has served,” said State 
Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall in 
December when he announced Crain’s 
replacement. 

Wall expressed his appreciation for 
the challenge, saying that it was an 
honor to be entrusted with such a job. 
He said that construction of Interstate 
27 between Amarillo and Lubbock has 
top priority in the district’s program. 

“Of course, it will be difficult to fol- 
low in Oscar Crain’s footsteps, for he 
has been such an able administrator. 
But I will do my best. I regret having 
to leave all the fine people ’ve worked 


GEORGE C. WALL JR. 
...from Tyler to Lubbock 


with these many years in Tyler, but 
I’m enthusiastic about the new job and 
I’m anxious to get to work.” 

Wall, 49, is a 24-year veteran with 


More Than Ice Cream and Cake: Gallaway 


“The enormity of the job hit me 
right after Christmas when Marquis 
Goode told me he was looking for a 
house in Austin and would be moving 
soon,” said Frank Gallaway. “Up to 
then, the idea of becoming district en- 
gineer had been just ice cream and 
cake. Now I can see some of the prob- 
lems facing me and it’s different.” 

Gallaway, 55, became acting district 
engineer in Lufkin February 1 and 
will become district engineer April 1. 
He succeeds Marquis G. Goode Jr. 
who was named assistant state high- 
way engineer. 

One of the most vital problems fac- 
ing Gallaway is the need to upgrade 
US 59 through the district to meet 
present needs. Eventually, he said, the 
highway needs to be built to Interstate 
standards. 

“Right now US 59 is carrying more 
traffic than IH 45 does between Hous- 
ton and Dallas. The traffic count pre- 
diction we made for this highway for 
1983 has already been surpassed. This 


FRANK GALLAWAY 
... new district engineer in Lufkin 


is one of the fastest growing areas in 
the state—with Lake Livingston, To- 
ledo Bend and Sam Rayburn reser- 
voirs, three of the best resort lakes in 
the state, and the Alabama-Coushatta 
Indian Reservation near Livingston. 


the Department and a native of Paris. 
He attended public schools there and — 
received a B.S. degree in civil engi- — 
neering from Texas A&M University 
in 1949. He began work with the De- — 
partment in 1947, quit in 1948 to finish — 
his schooling, and returned in 1949 as | 
a junior inspector. In the next 11 years — 
he served as engineering assistant, 
resident engineer, associate resident en- 
gineer, resident engineer, senior resi- 
dent engineer, and supervising con- 
struction engineer. 

George’s wife’s name is Georgette 
and they have two married sons, Jerry — 
and George III. 

Says Wall, “When you say ‘George’ 
around my house, everybody jumps.” 


These have attracted thousands of vis- 
itors. We even have residents moving 
this way from Houston. We need to 
develop our highway system to keep 
up with the growing demand, but we 
are faced with a shortage of funds— 
like everybody else.” 

A native of Laneville (Rusk Coun- 
ty), Gallaway attended schools there 
and in Waco. In 1943 he received a 
B.S. degree in civil engineering from 
Texas A&M. His career with the De- 
partment began in 1938 as a rodman 
in the Waco district. 

After serving in the U. S. Navy from 
1943 to 1946, he rejoined the Depart- 
ment in Lufkin, serving in various en- 
gineering assignments. In 1971 he was 
named district administrative engineer. 

As district engineer, he will be in 
charge of construction, maintenance, 
and operation of highways in Polk, 
San Jacinto, Trinity, Houston, Ange- 
lina, Nacogdoches, Shelby, San Augus- 
tine, and Sabine counties. 

Gallaway and his wife, Mary, have 
two daughters and one son. They are 
members of the Baptist Church. 


Take the Job and Run With It: Christian 


Hundreds of friends and co-workers 
came to say farewell January 5 to 
their ‘favorite engineer,” Archie 


Christian, whose 40-year career with 


the Department was highlighted by 

his work as right of way engineer. 
Christian, who had the distinction 

of being the Department’s only right 


of way engineer, officially retires 
March 12 but his last day of work 
was December 31. 

L. E. Clarke, who succeeded Chris- 
tian as right of way engineer, praised 
him as “a man who not only won ad- 


miration for the Highway Department 
and for himself in the state, but all 
over the world as well.” He thanked 
Christian for the example he had set 
as a pioneer of the Right of Way Divi- 
sion and pledged to follow his leader- 
ship. 

“IT commend you, I thank you, I wish 
you well, and I wish you great happi- 
ness,” said former State Highway En- 
gineer J. C. Dingwall who attended 
the retirement party. Recalling their 
long friendship, Dingwall said he has 
“never known a finer person” than 
Christian. 

Co-workers gave Christian a shot- 
gun, cassette tape recorder, magnifying 
glasses for reading PPM’s (federal pol- 
icy and procedure memorandums), 
and a tissue box stuffed with brand 
new bills taped to a long ribbon. 

After the presentation, Christian ex- 
pressed his gratitude. He said he had 
mixed emotions about leaving the di- 
vision that he had created in 1956, but 
he said he is “looking forward to 
something new and challenging.” 

Until his retirement, Christian had 
the distinction of being the only right 
of way engineer the Department has 
had. 

“Tm particularly proud of being in 
on the Right of Way Division from 
the beginning when we started with a 
borrowed secretary,” he says. 

Sixteen years later the division has 
grown to 82 employees who are instru- 
mental in helping the Department 
comply with federal programs like the 
Highway Beautification Act. 

“It’s been a challenging job and a 
rewarding one, but I suppose the best 
thing has been the people. The friend- 
ships I built up during my tenure are 
ones anyone would be proud of.” 

When Christian was given the re- 
sponsibility of forming the new divi- 
sion, it was the direct result of varied 
highway experience that began in 
1932. That’s the year he graduated 
from Texas A&M University and 
joined the Highway Department as a 
chainman in the Tyler district. He 
later was a bridge engineer in the Fort 
Worth and Abilene districts, and 
served in the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers during World War II. 


parts some lighthearted advice to L. E. Clarke Jr., his successor. 


Christian returned to the Depart- 
ment in 1946 as a senior resident engi- 
neer in Abilene and came to Austin 
two years later in the Bridge Division. 
He was named assistant chief of the 
Road Design Division in 1950, a posi- 
tion he held until he took over Right 
of Way. 

“When I became head of the new 
division, it was not only a responsi- 
bility, but one with a short fuse. We 
were already behind six months when 
we started, but we were able to crank 
that thing up and get the right of way 
so we always had enough to have a 
full letting.” 

Christian explained why the Right 
of Way Division became necessary in 
1956. 

“Up until the Interstate system was 
set up, the state didn’t buy any right 
of way ... it was left entirely to the 
cities and counties. But when the fed- 
eral government provided the Inter- 
state system in 1956, it was obvious 
we couldn’t move fast enough if we 
had to wait for the cities and counties 
to acquire right of way for us. That’s 
when the administration decided to 
start buying right of way along Inter- 
state highways,” he recalls. 

“One of our chores was to monitor 
and to help pass legislation in 1957 to 
allow us to buy right of way along the 


Interstates. We also worked on a later 
law to allow us to pay SO percent of 
the cost of right of way off the Inter- 
state. This resulted in the speedy im- 
plementation of the Interstate system.” 


Reflecting upon his four decades 
with the Department, Christian is par- 
ticularly proud of his selection as 
Right of Way Man of the Year by 
the 10,000-member American Right of 
Way Association—the first state high- 
way agency employee to be chosen. 


Christian said the main problem 
now facing Right of Way is imple- 
mentation of the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act. 


“It’s now the pressing thing. We 
have to issue licenses to all the out- 
door advertising companies and per- 
mits for each of the signs along the 
roadways—and that’s going to be quite 
a chore.” 

Christian expressed confidence that 
his successor, who is also an A&M 
graduate, will “take the job and run 
with it.” 

Even though Christian’s last work 
ing day was December 29, his offic: 
retirement date is March 12. 

“I certainly plan on doir 
thing because I don’t 
around the house. I’ve | 
for that.” & 


In the last Texas Legislature there were two females: one senator and one representative. In this 
session there are six women: one senator and five representatives. Similar examples can be found — 
in nearly every other field of human endeavor. Women in arts, science, education, and industry are 
finally claiming their hard-fought, long-awaited equality. Credit for much of today’s successes must 
reflect back a century and more ... to early champions of women’s rights like Florence Nightingale, — 
Empress Eugenie of France, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Emma Willard, Lucretia Mott, Queen Vic- 


toria, and ... the subject of this story... 


MODERN WOMEN’S LIBBERS, exultant 
at plowing what they consider virgin 
ground for their sex, would do well to 
ponder the old truism that asserts 
there’s nothing new under the sun. 

For starters, Joan of Arc’s accom- 
plishments might give them pause, but 
then look how Joan ended up. 

Closer to home, right here in Texas, 
the internationally acclaimed sculptor 
Miss Elisabet Ney (wouldn’t she have 
loved the “Ms.” sobriquet?) pioneered 
the individuality of women to a degree 
hardly paralleled even today. 

She had a good background for it. 
Born in Munster, Westphalia, Germany 
in 1833, her aggressive, often rebellious 
nature was apparent while she was still 
a schoolgirl.. She flabbergasted any 
number of schoolmasters by displaying 
flagrant brilliance. 

Charging into the stronghold of Ger- 
man tradition and against ironclad 
male chauvinism, she entered the Art 
Academy in Munich. Then, not satis- 
fied to have fractured the very founda- 
tions of male superiority in the arts by 
gaining admittance, she proceeded to 
finish first in her class. Since there was 
no feminine ending for the word 
“scholar” in those days, the feminine 
version of the word had to be hand- 
lettered on her diploma. 

Having conquered Munich, Miss Ney 
marched on to Berlin, becoming the 


By Dick Roberts 
Travel and Information Division 


first female student of the Continent’s 
most eminent sculptor, Christian 
Rauch. 

To her artistic and intellectual mas- 
culine contemporaries, it was, of course, 
only a gesture. Obviously no female 
could become a real sculptor. To mold 
the heroic figures necessary for artistic 
acceptance required masculine strength, 
stamina, and passion. 

But Miss Ney’s blazing talent was 
not to be denied, and those solid male 
traditions crumbled at a rate precisely 
equal to the marble chips raining from 
the stone blocks from which the stone- 
cutters executed her statues. Shapes of 
delicate beauty and powerful strength 
appeared from her hands. Commissions 
from the great, the rich, and the power- 
ful poured in. 

Among those she immortalized in 
stone with busts or statues were Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, Baron Justus von 
Liebig, Jacob Grimm, Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, Guiseppe Garibaldi, Otto von 
Bismarck, Joseph Joachim, and the last 
king of Hanover, King George V. She 
also sculpted a bust and statue of the 
“mad king” of Bavaria, but in all hon- 
esty it must be said he had his nick- 


“Miss Elisabet ‘Ney’ of Texas 


name before he sat for Miss Ney. 

But Elisabet Ney is perhaps best 
known for her unconventional ap- 
proach to marriage. A 10-year friend- 
ship with a young British medical 
student whom she had met in Heidel- 
berg ended in marriage on the island of 
Madeira. 

However, the term hausfrau or any 
other title indicating official subserv- 
ience to a man must have been ana- 
thema to Elisabet Ney. She remained 
firmly Miss Ney. Further, she never re- 
ferred to Dr. Edmund Montgomery as 
her husband. Instead, he was her “best 
friend” or her “nearest and dearest 
friend.” 

Shortly after their marriage, Miss 
Ney and Dr. Montgomery traveled to 
such exotic foreign lands as Egypt and 
the Greek Isles. Most untraditionally, 
she also made similar trips alone—and 
it was reported that she even rode a 
camel in Egypt—astride the beast! 

Dreams of a Utopian society lured 
Miss Ney and her “best friend” to the 
New World in 1870. A group of Ger- 
mans led by the Baron and Baroness 
Stralendorff established a colony in 
Georgia, but with a plague of unfore- 
seen hardships the dream was short- 
lived. 

Glowing reports of cheap land in 
Texas, plus the need for a more health- 
ful climate for Dr. Montgomery who 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Most of Miss Ney’s work at the museum 
is in this ‘‘European Room.”’ She did the 
heroic ‘‘Prometheus Bound” to show her 
technique, hoping it would be commis- 
sioned in marble or bronze, but it never 
was. At right is a bust of a philanthropist 
commissioned by Kaiser Wilhelm II in 
1895, but the lady’s name is long forgot- 
ten. Above the case containing ‘‘ studies’ 
is a loft for the models, typical of Euro- 
pean studios. The ladder leads to a small 
upper room used for rest or seclusion, 
and above it is a sun deck where Miss Ney 
had a cot and canopy. 


The artist’s studio is now the Elisabet 
Ney Museum and is one of the four 19th 
Century sculptors’ studios in the United 
States. The original portion was built in 
1892 and expanded in 1902 when a 
tower that was copied from a European 
watchtower was added. 


suffered from tuberculosis, prompted 
their move to Texas. 

Miss Ney and Dr. Montgomery pur- 
chased a cotton plantation near Hemp- 
stead and named it Liendo. For nearly 
two decades they devoted their efforts 
to farming. In the long run they were 
only marginally successful. But they 
tried. 

For 19 years Miss Ney faithfully 
played the part of the rural housewife, 
neglecting her art in favor of her two 
sons. But still, Miss Ney was not your 
average housewife. 


Her marriage was no secret, and in 
fact a copy of the marriage certificate 
was on file in the Waller County court- 
house. But in all social contacts Miss 
Ney still insisted upon retaining her 
maiden name. The pioneer neighbors 
chose to overlook the documentary evi- 
dence, and remained perpetually scan- 
dalized. 

A tragic incident added ghoulish ele- 
ments to the scandal. Her older son, 
Arthur, died shortly after the move to 
Texas and Miss Ney personally cre- 
mated the body in her own fireplace. 


Debbie Foerster of Longview admires the — 
exquisite detail that is evident in this bust — 
of Carrie Pease which was executed by — 
Miss Ney as a Surprise gift for Miss Julia 
Pease, a good friend of the artist and 
Carrie’s sister. Through a misunderstand- 
ing, the stonecutter inscribed ‘‘Julia 
Pease’ on the bust. 


Thus was born one of the best-known 
but least understood legends of Elisabet 
Ney. 

Her husband, Dr. Montgomery, was 
away on business when the child died. 
Fearing the spread of an epidemic, the 
attending physician insisted upon im- 
mediate cremation. Calling upon re- 
sources of remarkable strength, Miss 
Ney performed the required act, but 
the degree of the tragedy was not les- 
sened by the gossip it engendered. 

Regarding other aspects of the ex- 
ceptional woman’s character, her pro- 
vincial neighbors did not understand 
and resented her continuing efforts to 
improve the lot of the recently freed 
slaves of the area. 

Gossip, scandal, and nonconformity 
apparently were of no concern to Eli- 
sabet Ney. In fact, she may have re- 
lished her status as a renegade. It is 
unfortunate that her surviving son 
Lorne was influenced by wagging 
tongues. He developed a resentment 
against his mother which he never 
overcame. ; 

Miss Ney’s return to the pursuit of 
art accomplished two things. First, it 
was an opportunity to improve the eco- 
nomic situation, although it did take 
time to become once again established. 
And second, it gave a creative outlet to 
her energies and was an activity chal- 
lenging enough perhaps to overcome 
the discouragement of her failure as a 
mother. 

Starting over, Miss Ney’s first works 
were statues of Sam Houston and 
Stephen F. Austin. Her friendship with 
Governor Oren Roberts helped her ob- 
tain the commission for these works 
which were to be displayed at the 
Chicago Centennial Exposition. 

The statues were immediately recog- 
nized as outstanding works of art, al- 
though there were some who felt Miss 


Ney had made Austin too small. Miss 
Ney’s succinct rejoinder was that “God 
made the man—I only made the like- 
ness!” Those statues today are focal 
points of interest in the State Capitol. 

Other famous Texans soon were Miss 
Ney’s subjects: John H. Reagan, Gov- 
ernor Francis R. Lubbock, Governor 
Sul Ross, Governor Joseph D. Sayers, 
Governor Roberts, Confederate Gen- 
eral Albert Sidney Johnston, and many 
more. 

Miss Ney did not leave her curious 
habits behind when she built her studio 
in Austin. While working in that studio 


she wore clothing most unbefitting a 
lady—even, they said, trousers like a 
man! In all honesty, however, it must 
be said that the loose-fitting garment 
she chose was a far cry from the pants 
that men were wearing in those days 
(and even further from the unisex jeans 
and pants of today’s libbers). Her 
choice was dictated by practical con- 
siderations. Climbing sculptors’ scaf- 
folds in the mod, ankle-length dresses 
of the 1890’s was not just silly, it was 
dangerous! 

Speaking of the stylish leg-of-mutton 
sleeves of that era, Miss Ney once re- 


marked that if God had given women 
arms that looked like that, they would 
travel the world over to find a doctor 
who could make them look normal 
again. Her short hair style was appal- 
ling to the long-tressed ladies of the 
Gay Nineties, but by today’s standards 
would be most acceptable. 

Equal rights for children was an- 
other cause espoused by the irrepres- 
sible Miss Ney. Thinking they deserved 
an education in art, she was the first 
to champion art instruction in public 
schools, and she also fought for an art 
department in the fledgling University 


Jane and Neil Richardson stand among many of Miss Ney’s fine 
works in the Texana Room of the museum. The recumbent statue 
of Albert Sidney Johnston was commissioned by the Texas Legis- 

lature and the marble version is in the State Cemetery. Cut in 
Italy in 1902, it was exhibited at the St. Louis World Fair before 
being placed in the cemetery. A similar statue by Miss Ney of 
Robert E. Lee is at William & Mary College in Virginia. 


of Texas. Records indicate her enthusi- 
asm was greeted by polite yawns—but 
she persisted nonetheless. 

Austin neighborhood children liked 
Miss Ney and she liked them. Reminis- 
cences of those who knew her recall 
that she often ignored the knocking on 
her door by adult visitors, but children 
were almost always welcomed for a 
visit. Lemonade parties on the lawn of 
the studio, which she called Formosa, 
were attended by hosts of children and 
selected adults. A banana stalk reg- 


Miss Ney’s friends urged her to do this 
self-portrait. The plaster was done in 
Europe in 1863 and the marble was exe- 
cuted after Miss Ney came to Texas. 


ularly hung from a tree on the grounds 
of Formosa, providing treats for the 
youngsters. Although Miss Ney was 
about 60 when she established her Aus- 
tin studio, she had a genuine empathy 
with youth. In her role as Austin’s 
Auntie Mame, she planted the seeds of 


art appreciation in many of her young 
friends. 

The dream of establishing an art 
academy in the pioneer Texas com- 
munity was never fulfilled, but Miss 
Ney would be pleased that her studio 
is now the location for classes in sculp- 
ture. There in the basement, alongside 
her clay storage box which still contains 
the actual clay she was using (it came 
from nearby Bastrop), students are to- 
day following the art at which she was 
a master. 


The plaster patterns for the marble statues 
of Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston 
which stand in the Texas and U.S. Capitols 
are part of the Texana Room display. They 
were commissioned for the Texas Pavilion 
at the 1893 Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago. In the center is a marble bust of 
Governor Joseph D. Sayers that was sup- 
posed to be in the Capitol but somehow 
never got there. The portrait of Miss Ney 
was painted in 1959 by Adrian Lamb. 


The studio was the first such struc- 
ture built in Texas—a building con- 
structed solely for the pursuit of art. 
Granted, it lacked the amenities for 
gracious living, but it suited the artist, 
and to her that was all that counted. 

Today the studio houses not only 
many of Miss Ney’s original sculptures 
and copies of others, but some of her 
personal items and the tools of her 
trade. Included in the sculptures are 
replicas of some of Miss Ney’s most 


famous works, several small ‘“‘studies’’ - 


which are submitted for approval be- 
fore actual work is started on commis- 
sions, and a number of original works. 
A few originals have been returned to 
the studio for display, but others never 
left. In short, they were ordered but 
never paid for, and therefore remained 
in the artist’s custody. 

The studio, at 304 East 44th Street, 
was recently listed in the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places. Operated by 
the Austin Parks and Recreation De- 
partment, it is open Tuesday through 
Friday from 9:30 to 4:30, and after- 
noons only, Saturday through Monday. 
Admission is free. 

Today’s health food cultists would 
heartily subscribe to Miss Ney’s nutri- 
tional preferences. While some of her 
contemporaries accused her of eating 
“raw” foods, in fact she favored fresh 
fruits, raw vegetables, and juices. In 
other words, what is now readily avail- 
able on many menus as “health salad.” 
Also, she preferred omelets and cheese 
to meat, although she was not, as some 
said, a vegetarian. A breakfast favorite 
was a brandy milkshake with a couple 
of eggs. 

Certainly her views on health foods 


would be more acceptable now. A lot 
of folks these days wish they could try 
something else she did—altering her 
telephone so it could only be used for 
outgoing calls. She must have felt the 
phone was for her convenience, not the 
convenience of everybody else who had 
a phone. 

Even in death Miss Ney violated the 
customs of her time, eschewing a for- 
mal funeral and its “high cost of dy- 
ing.” Her body was transported by 
train and wagon to her beloved Liendo 
plantation at Hempstead, and was bur- 
ied without ceremony in a live oak 


mott she and Dr. Montgomery had 
planted 30 years before. 

Surely Elisabet Ney can be called 
one of the founding mothers of the 
equal-rights-for-women movement. She 
had no patience with people, especially 
women, who wasted their time in friv- 
olous rather than creative pursuits. She 
could have easily stepped into leader- 
ship of contemporary “women’s libera- 
tion”. 

With her disregard of society’s ob- 
stacles in the Victorian 19th Century, 
it is doubtful that today’s movement 
could have kept up with her. fz 
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Paint Palo Duro Snow White 


Most oF TExAS shivered from winter’s icy breath early in 
January when arctic blasts of cold weather encased much of 
the state in snow, ice, and freezing drizzle. 

Traffic crawled along dangerously slick streets and came 
to a virtual halt in many areas trapping travelers and forcing 
them to seek shelter in everything from motels to National 
Guard Armories. 

For more than a week the thermometer continued to amaze 
Texans as it tenaciously registered subfreezing—and in some 
cases below zero—temperatures that broke records in many 
cities. 

The Yankee-like weather dumped up to six inches of 
snow in such unlikely places as usually balmy Houston and 
Beaumont and created a winter wonderland in the Pan- 
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handle and West Texas. 

Many Texans suffered winter’s chill while they faced fuel 
shortages and slippery sidewalks that became formidable 
obstacle courses that sent many to the doctor with broken 
and bruised limbs. 

Cars and trucks piled up on freeways snarling traffic and 
police had their hands full pushing motorists up slight inclines 
turned into ski slopes by the ice and snow. 

But way out in Palo Duro Canyon State Park in the Pan- 
handle, the quiet beauty of the hoary blanket of snow turned 
the rugged rocks into a photographer’s delight. Photographer 
Jack Lewis braved the elements to catch the canyon country 
nodding under the weight of several inches of snow as shown 
on these pages. 


Red rocky walls of cabins where workers of the Civilian Conservation Corps lived during 
the Depression stand in stark contrast to the brilliant white snow in the valley floor. 


Ice and snow blanket roadways and the Highway Department 
was called in some instances to clear park roads like this one. 


Mounds of snow lean against vegetation in the 
canyons, obscuring the desert-like red rocks. 
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Dalhart Texan, with an Austin dateline 
—The Texas Highway Commission has 
approved a multimillion dollar develop- 
ment program for 436 miles of secondary 
roads in the state. 

The program includes 333.5 miles of 
new construction, including 319.5 miles 
being added to the farm to market road 
system. Of the new roads, 77 percent 
are for school bus routes, and 65 percent 
will be used for rural mail delivery routes. 


Midland Reporter-Telegram, in an edi- 
torial—Charles E. Simons has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Preston Smith as 
chairman of the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion. 

Congratulations and all best wishes are 
due the new chairman, who has been a 
member of the commission the last 18 
months. 

He is exceptionally well qualified to 
serve as chairman of the Highway Com- 
mission, succeeding Dewitt C. Greer, who 
has served with distinction. Simons, who 
is recognized unofficially as the West 
Texas representative on the commission, 
has spoken in Midland on two occasions 
Since joining the Highway Commission. 
His many friends throughout the Lone Star 
State wish him well as he continues his 
work for better and safer highways in 


Texas. 


San Angelo Standard-Times, with an 
Austin dateline—The Texas Highway De- 
partment will be sending out a crew of 
men to count birds and squirrels and to 
identify each species of tree, cataloguing 
each tree by age and life expectancy. 

All this will be required before the 
Highway Department can get the Federal 
Council on Environmental Quality to ac- 
cept its environmental impact statement 
on the proposed Southeast Freeway in 
Fort Worth. 

Marcus Yancey, administrative engineer 
of the Highway Department, said the US 
Department of Interior said it would not 
approve such a project until each tree was 
identified by species, age, and life ex- 
pectancy and the number of squirrels and 
birds to be ‘“‘displaced’’ were counted. 

The Highway Department predicted the 
wildlife in the area would ‘‘migrate’’ away, 
and DOI took a strong stand against the 
terminology. 

Actually, the Highway Department can 
never hope to have the impact statement 


approved. The best you can do, under the 
council’s list of comments, is, ‘‘General 
Agreement—lack of objections.” 

“The Federal government, and its re- 
views and comments by a variety of peo- 
ple, has just become a machine for red 
tape,’’ Yancey said. He kiddingly added, 
‘“‘We tend to think the whole deal was in- 
vented by a paper manufacturer.” 


Houston Post, with a Washington date- 
line—Secretary of Transportation John A. 
Volpe Thursday moved to release millions 
in federal highway funds from categorical 
restrictions to keep state programs going 
until new financing is approved by Con- 
gress. 

Volpe said that in view of the failure of 
the 92nd Congress to enact new legisla- 


r- tion to finance the federal highway pro- 


grams, he was prepared to: 

e Release states from the categorical 
restrictions so that maximum use can be 
made of all funds which have already been 
authorized; 

e Permit states to undertake interstate 
projects for which they can be reimbursed 
when new money is legislated. 

“Clearly, it is not in the national inter- 
est for the existing highway program to be 
disrupted by an interruption in its author- 
izing legislation,’ Volpe said. 


Plainview Herald, in an editorial—The 
public may be more ecology-minded and 
the Texas Highway Department is waging 
an all-out effort to keep down the trash, 
but cleaning the state’s highways and 
rights of way still costs quite a bit. 

The bill this year to Texans for picking 
up cans, bottles, and other debris thrown 
from cars will be $3.285 million. This is 
down slightly from the figure reported by 
the Highway Department last year, $3.3 
million. 

People are getting the Highway De- 
partment’s message too well, believes 
Highway Commission Chairman Dewitt 
Greer. He says maintenance crews are re- 
porting more and more large plastic trash 
bags—packed with household trash—de- 
posited in or sitting next to litter barrels. 


Austin Statesman, in an editorial—tIn 
1962 the number of tourists attracted to 
Texas was 9.6 million, but last year the 
total had grown to 22.6 million, a record 
which the Texas Tourist Council claims is 
unequaled by any other state. 

The council, a private organization rep- 


resenting 15,000 firms in the travel indus- 
try, credits the promotional programs of 
the Highway Department, Tourist Develop- 
ment Agency, and other associations be- 
sides itself with bringing about the 
phenomenal growth in tourism. This week 
the tourist council is observing its tenth 
anniversary. Clearly it has something to 
celebrate. 


Dallas Morning News, in a column by 
Walter Moore—Every Texan should be re- 
quired to drive over the roads of another 
state at least once. That’s the only way to 
keep aware of the superior highways 
that residents of the Lone Star State en- 
joy. 

| was reminded of this recently when 
my son, Walter, and his wife returned from 
a vacation trip across Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas. This major complaint about an 
otherwise enjoyable vacation was the in- 
ferior highways. You probably have heard 
the same comment from other Texans, 
glad to get back to our excellent highway 
system. 

Out-of-state visitors don’t like every- 
thing Texan, of course. But they are al- 
most unanimous in their praise of Texas 
highways in every survey that has been 
made. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram—Fort Worth 
councilmen asked the Texas Highway De- 
partment to erect ‘‘Airport Freeway”’ signs 
along a new freeway leading from down- 
town Fort Worth to the south entrance of 
the regional airport. 

City Manager Rodger Line told council 
members he is ‘‘not optimistic’’ that the 
Highway Department will grant the re- 
quest. 

“It is my understanding that the High- 
way Department designates its routes only 
by numbers and that it does not recognize 
such designations as ‘Stemmons Freeway’ 
and ‘LBJ Freeway’ in Dallas, although they 
are commonly used,’’ Line said. 

Even if the request is rejected, Line 
said, the city could put ‘Airport Freeway’ 
signs along service roads of the freeway 
and streets feeding into it. 

The Highway Department has des 
nated one segment as State Highway 
and another as Spur 350, but is « 
to place a single number on 
route. 


upGE Roy BEAN probably would 

have approved of the fuss made 
in his honor. It began with a visit to 
the legendary West Texas “jurist’s” 
grave, a 75-mile “Judge Roy Bean 
Water Safari” from Del Rio to Lang- 
try, and a luncheon of cabrito and 
beans to commemorate his unusual life. 

All this celebration took place De- 
cember 20, when western film star Slim 
Pickens, the kind of a guy the old judge 
would have liked, gathered with Charlie 
Rice, brewmaster of the Pearl Brewing 
Company and Roy Bean look-alike, 
hosting members of the Del Rio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Jack Skiles, super- 
visor of the Highway Department’s 
Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center in 
Langtry, and representatives of the 
news media. 

Skiles, along with Philip Arledge, 
president of the Del Rio C of C, and 
Dan Bus, editor of the Del Rio News 
Herald, planned the festivities to pro- 
mote the use of Lake Amistad Reser- 
voir, the Roy Bean Center, and a 
movie, “The Life and Times of Judge 
Roy Bean,” which premiered in San 
Antonio December 21. 

The movie, based loosely on Roy 
Bean’s life, stars Paul Newman as the 
frontier administrator of justice. New- 
man was unable to make the event, and 
Slim Pickens was selected as his repre- 
sentative because of his popularity in 
this rugged section of West Texas. 

Pickens visited the Roy Bean grave 
at Whitehead Memorial Museum on 
his arrival in Del Rio, and next morn- 
ing he and his entourage started from 
Diablo East Marina on Lake Amistad 
for a tour up the river. Rice was attired 
in his Judge Roy Bean garb, complete 
with six-gun, for the part he has played 
for 14 years. 

Skiles, a former museum curator and 
teacher, came along to interpret the 
wealth of historical treasures along the 
route. Then there was Pickens, a gen- 
uinely cordial country boy, grinning a 
cowboyish grin and greeting each 
member of the safari with, “Glad to 
meet ya,” then launching into a story 
about some Texan the person knew or 
had heard about. 

The three-hour trip by motorboat to 


Three ‘‘tough hombres’”’ adorn the steps of the Jersey Lilly. Charlie Rice of San Antonio, 
left, in his Roy Bean get-up, Jack Skiles, supervisor of the visitor center, and cowboy star 
Slim Pickens fit into the Old West setting. 


palarl West of the Pecos 


Langtry has only been possible in the 
last six months, because the National 
Park Service, which administers the 
U.S. side of the lake, has allowed the 
lake level to rise and back up into the 
Rio Grande. It makes the trip an en- 
joyable adventure, but the rising water 
has also covered some of the points of 


historical significance left by the In- 
dians and early white men. 

As the wide expanse of Amistad 
narrowed into the rocky cliffs of the 
Rio Grande about 35 miles from the 
marina, the party stopped at Panther 
Cave in Seminole Canyon. Here they 
saw Indian pictographs drawn on the 


Before completion of Amistad Dam in 1970, the Rio Grande near Langtry could be crossed 
on foot. Don’t try it now. For the Judge Roy Bean Water Safari, five boats easily motor 
upriver to the judge’s headquarters. 


Travel counselor Cheryl Cash decorates Slim Pickens’ chest with a Friendship State pin in 
front of a diorama at the Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center in Langtry. When Cheryl gave the 
film star a copy of the Texas-Land of Contrast book, he tried to pay her for it and was 
surprised to discover the big book is distributed free. 


walls more than 8,000 years ago. The 
Texas Historical Foundation has fenced 
off the area to protect it from vandals, 
but Skiles was able to show Pickens 
and Rice the drawings from a distance, 
and tell as much as modern man knows 
about their meaning. 

Pickens is interested in the Indian 
cultures himself, and commented, “This 
is the first time I have seen anything 
like this. I have seen stone carvings 
before, but never drawings.” 

Skiles also pointed out the site of 
the tent city of Vinegaroon, which Roy 
Bean established and where he first be- 
came known as the “Law West of the 
Pecos,” high on a hilltop overlooking 
the river. 

“This was known as the most sinful 
city in the west,” he instructed. Also 
evident were the tracks of the first 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which fol- 
lowed closely the river’s edge. Because 
of the rising water, some of the rail- 
road bed and the tunnels that Chinese 
and Irish laborers chipped and blasted 
out of solid rock are submerged. 

After the party disembarked at Lang- 
try, they made their way to the Judge 
Roy Bean Visitor Center in the heart 
of town. Travel counselor Cheryl Cash 
presented Pickens with a Texas—Land 
of Contrast book and a friendship state 
pin. 

Then he and Rice toured the Jersey 
Lilly saloon behind the visitor center 
and heard more about the life of Roy 
Bean. The cowboy star was impressed 
with the condition of the old saloon, 
which also doubled as the judge’s court- 
room. 

“More than 92,000 people visited 
our center in 72,” Skiles said, “but few 
of them were more interested or as 
easygoing as Slim and Charlie Rice.” 


After a session with photographers 
on the steps of the saloon, the party 
moved to the Langtry Community Cen- 
ter for a luncheon of barbecued cabrito 
prepared by the women of Langtry and 
the surrounding area. 

Before the gathering ended, Pickens 
showed his interest in the Indian heri- 
tage of this rugged land by accepting 
Skiles’ invitation to see his own exten- 
sive collection of artifacts. fa 


Signs Come Tumbling Down 


THE CRASH OF FALLING signs should 
be echoing across the state as the High- 
way Department moves into high gear 
on a program to remove abandoned 
and illegal signs from the Texas road- 
sides. 

The Texas Highway Beautification 
Act that went into effect last June not 
only provided for the licensing of out- 
door advertising agencies and individu- 
als and the issuing of permits for signs 
erected within 660 feet of-an Interstate 
or primary highway, but authorized 
the Department to remove signs that 
did not conform to standards set by the 
Highway Commission. 

The legislature appropriated $2 mil- 
lion for implementing the act, which 
is to be matched by federal funds. The 
removal program was begun in Decem- 
ber and is expected to take five years 
to complete at a total estimated cost of 
$5 million. 


HIGHWAY TRAVELERS will find new 
rest areas and comfort stations, miles 
of new Interstate and divided high- 
ways, and several new lakes designated 
on this year’s 1973 Official Highway 
Travel Map that becomes available 
this month. 

One million of the free maps will 
be distributed to motorists traveling 
the more than 70,000 miles of highway 
in the state. 

This year’s map shows 79 miles of 
new Interstate and 96 miles of new 
State and U.S. divided highways that 
have been completed since last year’s 
map was drawn. Texas now has 3,208 
miles of completed IH and 5,950 miles 
of U.S. and State divided highways. 
The map will also show over 30,000 
miles of Farm to Market roads across 
the state. 

[In addition, the map will designate 


The first signs to go are the ones 
considered abandoned because the 
owners no longer want them and are 
unwilling to take out a license or ac- 
quire a permit for them. 

The Department also removes signs 
that are judged illegal because they are 
erected on property without the land- 
Owner’s permission. 

Before a sign is removed, the Depart- 
ment attempts to contact the property 
owner for permission to enter his land 
and the owner of the sign to give him 
an opportunity to remove the sign vol- 
untarily. If the owner does not wish 
to keep the sign, the Highway Depart- 
ment then proceeds to remove it. 

An inventory that will cost an esti- 
mated $660,000 is currently being taken 
in each district to estimate the scope 
of the sign removal project. 

Advertisers who wish to continue 
erecting signs along the Interstate and 


1973 Travel Map 
MORE REST AREAS, 
COMFORT STATIONS 


26 new rest areas and six new comfort 
stations, and three new lakes— Lake 
Kiowa in Cooke County near the Red 
River, Lake Conroe between Houston 
and Huntsville, and Lake Anahuac 
near the Gulf Coast between Houston 
and Beaumont. 

The Texas Travel Trails theme was 
carried over to the *73 map and the 
cover photograph features the Hill 
Country in Central Texas. The new 
national Pitch-In and anti-litter cam- 
paign symbol will be included on the 
inside of the map. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES—Abandoned signs 
like this are tumbling down not only in 
District 14, but across the state as the 
Highway Department begins a project to 
remove unclaimed and illegal signs from 
Interstate and primary highways. 


primary routes have until June 30 to 
pay the $25 license fee and acquire the 
$5 permit for each sign. 


Other features include listings of 
Highway Department district offices, 
Department of Public Safety offices 
and state parks. A handy conversion 
table turns kilometers to miles and 
liters to gallons. 

Safety rest areas are designated on 
the map with a small blue dot, comfort 
stations with the familiar blue square. 

Copies of the 1973 Official Highway 
Travel Map are available at Highway 
Department tourist bureaus and at De- 
partment district offices. 

One of the most popular of the more 
than 7.3 million pieces of travel-ori- 
ented literature distributed each year 
by the Highway Department, the map 
may also be ordered directly by send- 
ing name, address, and ZIP code to 
Texas Highway Department, Travel 
and Information Division, P.O. Box 
5064, Austin, Texas 78763. 


John Suhrstedt 


In addition, they must post a $2,500 
bond in each county in which they 
have signs with a maximum of $10,000 
in bonds for owners with signs in more 
than three counties. 


The money collected from these fees 
will go into a special Highway Beauti- 
fication Fund. 


HISTORY 
BOOKS TO 
PROMOTE 
TRAVEL 


SoME 5,000 out-of-state visitors re- 
cently got a special “bonus” in addi- 
tion to the standard array of material 
handed out at each of the Highway De- 
partment’s 11 tourist bureaus across 
the state. 

The “bonus” was a copy of either 
Texas: Our Heritage or The Texas 
Story, two Texas history textbooks that 
were donated to the Highway Depart- 
ment by Steck-Vaughn Publishing 
Company in Austin to help promote 
interest in Texas for out-of-state 
tourists. 

“This was the first time we had a 


Gee, just think, the accidental injury supplement feature of our group insurance 
policy will pay up to $150 for the accident | had off the job—and that’s in addition 


to anything paid by the basic policy! 


aiecuterie “| 


HISTORICAL TREAT—Jo Texada in the 
Capitol Tourist Bureau recently offered 
out-of-state visitors an added ‘‘bonus,” a 
copy of either Texas: Our Heritage or The 
Texas Story, two Texas history books do- 
nated to the Department by Steck-Vaughn 
Publishing Company—in addition to the 
regular tourist information and brochures. 


sizeable number of textbooks left 
over,” explained H. F. Teague of Steck- 
Vaughn, a well-known textbook pub- 
lishing company. “They were such at- 
tractive books that we hated to discard 
them so we donated them to the De- 
partment in hopes someone would get 
some good out of them.” 

The 5,000 copies of the textbooks 
that were used in Texas schools from 
1962 until 1972, when new texts were 
adopted, were distributed through the 
bureaus to persons from out of state 
who expressed an interest in Texas his- 
tory, according to Willis Albarado, 
travel information administrator. 

“We know a lot of people from 
other states want information about the 
history of Texas because a large de- 
partment store in San Antonio bought 
our textbooks and sold them to tour- 
ists,” Teague said. 

Albarado said the books were “well 
received” and were a first for the tour- 
ist bureaus. 

“We've never before had the benefit 
of a book donation in large quantities,” 
he added. “Of course, each bureau has 
a library that includes history books 
but this is the first time we have had 
enough to actually distribute them to 
visitors.” EQ 


DANCING NINOS—The —— f Went} L Lf 
children of Brownsville and ) : Hey ~itl i+ 
Matamoros don traditional ensembles sf ay és Lo fiy 
and dance in the ; sR 7 a aa 4 ‘ 
streets to the delight 5 ar Th - ; , meas ky 4 Oe 
of the crowds. . 2 ‘ ed 


COLORFUL SENORITA—The 
flashing, sequined china poblana, 
the national feminine 

costume of Mexico, is one of the 
brightest spots of the four 

day pre-Lenten celebration that is 
expected to attract from 

350,000 to 400,000 spectators. 


HERITAGE FLOATS—The 

elaborate costumes and decorated 
floats reflect the 

influence of the Mayan, 

Aztec, and Indian cultures of the 

people of Mexico. 

The vivid poinsettias are symbolic of the 
fertile Rio Grande 

Valley where the winter flowers 

grow abundantly. 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


Charro Days F'iesta: 


Cantando, 
Bebiendo, vy Bailando* 


AFICIONADOS of the romantic figures 
of dark-eyed senoritas in swirling, glit- 
tering skirts and dashing, mustachioed 
charros with clinking spurs and som- 
breros can find four days of such fes- 
tive revelry March 1-4 at the tip of the 
Rio Grande Valley in Brownsville. 

Every year on the Thursday before 
Ash Wednesday, Brownsville joins 
hands with her sister city across the 
border—Matamoros—to revive the col- 
orful, sparkling magic of Latin Ameri- 
ca with a Charro Days Fiesta. 

The pre-Lenten celebration draws 
thousands of visitors from both sides 
of the border to the balmy banks of the 
Rio Grande to listen to mariachi bands 
fill the air with songs of lovers and 
bandidos, while the wind plays its own 
tune through the tall palms along the 
river. 

For Charro Days not only offers an 
opportunity for the Latin American 
neighbors to mix and mingle, but pro- 
vides a rare look at the confluence of 
costumes and pageantry drawn from 
the Aztec, Spanish, French and Indian 
cultures over the centuries. 

Even the name of the festival re- 
flects the flavor of the event. Charro— 
for the gringo—is a wealthy, landown- 
ing horseman whose traditional cos- 
tume is a pair of molded black or 
striped trousers with leg facings of 
suede, silver and gold; an embroidered 
and ornately decorated bolero jacket, a 
fine white shirt with wide collar, and 
a fringed green and red bow tie. His 
sombrero is high in the crown, wide in 
the brim and covered with sparkling 
gold or silver filigree. 


*Singing, drinking and dancing 


But the costume of the proud charro 
is only one of a thousand varieties of 
bright ensembles worn by the inter- 
national celebrants attending the round 
of great balls, street dances, parades, 
water carnivals, pinata parties, and bull- 
fights. 

The national feminine costume of 
Mexico—the china poblana—particu- 
larly catches the spectators’ eyes and 
imaginations with thousands of flash- 


_ ing, multi-colored sequins embroidered 


into intricate patterns on _ billowing 
skirts. 

Music is heard everywhere — the 
music of guitars, the music of marim- 
bas, the music of violins, even the 
music of military bands and of leading 
Latin dance orchestras. 

The parades also carry out the Char- 
ro Fiesta theme drawing upon the Latin 
American culture with vivid tableaus 
of the daring bullring, the shrine of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, and market time 
in the plaza. 

The mariachi bands actually open 
the fiesta with the piercing grito, which 
is the scream of unparalleled exuber- 
ance. Don Pedro, the patron saint of 
Charro Days, then appears attired in 
peon costume. Varying upstanding 
Brownsville businessmen take turns 
playing the role of the slightly seedy, 
but lovable character who often carries 
around live chickens in a sack, bottles 
of mescal, alarm clocks or even shoe- 
shine kits. 

For many, the children’s parade is 
the most moving part of the four days 
of merriment. Gaily costumed, the chil- 
dren of Matamoros and Brownsville 


hold hands as they sing and dance their 
way down the streets of the city. 

The general manager of the 1973 
Charro Days Fiesta, LaVerne Hino- 
Josa, says from 350,000 to 400,000 visi- 
tors are expected to take part in the 
border extravaganza that has been an 
annual attraction since 1938. 

“The fiesta has actually grown over 
the years from what was once only a 
local celebration,” Mrs. Hinojosa ex- 
plains. “We expect this year’s fiesta to 
be even bigger and more exciting than 
ever,” she adds. 

New additions to the program that 
varies slightly each year will include 
the flying Indian act that was a high- 
light of the 1968 HemisFair in San An- 
tonio and a Tamale Cookoff that is 
“open to anyone who thinks he can 
make a better tamale.” 

The list of activities scheduled dur- 
ing the four days is long and includes 
everything from arts and crafts exhibits 
to golf tournaments. There will be 
parades and several grand balls featur- 
ing floor shows and stage bands. 

The streets will be alive with con- 
tinuous dancing, exhibits and minstrels 
singing ballads of Mexico, such as “La 
Golondrina,” about a Spanish maiden 
whose lover turned into a swallow, or 
the rollicking marching song of Pancho 
Villa’s bandit-soldiers, “La Cucaracha” 
—about a cockroach that smokes ma- 
rijuana. 

All of this and more will be discov- 
ered by the fun-seekers who drive down 
the twin ribbons of US 281 and US 83- 
77 to the tip of Texas and a brief look 
at another world. & 


| a DEPARTMENT ENGINEERS 
won’t even have to get their feet 
wet now to take a good look at bridge 
foundations deep underwater. 

For the past year, Department en- 
gineers have been learning to operate 
an underwater television camera and a 
closed circuit TV monitoring system. 
The underwater television system is a 
new maintenance tool to aid bridge 
inspection. 

Don McGowan, field engineer, and 
Julius Donnell Jr., communications 
superintendent III, both of Mainte- 
nance Operations Division, drew the 
specifications for the TV camera and 
monitoring system and tested them. 

“The Beaumont district, which has 
numerous bridges over large bodies of 
water, actually initiated the project,” 
said Leon Hawkins,* engineer of main- 
tenance. “For sometime they have 
needed a means of inspecting their 
structures. This camera would have 
helped them in the past and should 
help them in the future.” 

The unit consists of a waterproof tel- 
evision camera, a video tape recorder, 
two TV monitors, an underwater audio 
system, a diving mask, a 35 mm still 
camera, and an interconnect box for 
wires and cables. In addition, there is 
a portable 110-volt generator that is 
connected to a physical grounding sys- 
tem. The instruments can be operated 
by two men and transported in a sta- 
tion wagon. 

The equipment is standard except 
for the lens on the television camera. 

“The lens is a special one that cor- 
rects for water distortion,” said Mc- 
Gowan. “Underwater things are mag- 
nified and they look closer than they 
really are—tending to make one under 
reach.”’ He said a 97-degree wide-angle 
lens was adopted for the camera be- 
cause a diver must get close to what- 


CREATURE FROM THE BLACK LAGOON? 
—Actually, it’s Louis Randall with diving 
mask and underwater television camera. 
The inner workings of the camera are the 
same as those used on the moon. 


*Leon Hawkins died of an heart attack De- 
cember 30. 


ever he is televising because of the 
darkness underwater. 

Two lights are mounted on the cam- 
era—one 500 watts, the other 250 
watts. The camera can _ withstand 
depths up to 300 feet, but the average 
depth of use will be about 20 to 50 
feet and the maximum depth about 100 
feet. 

The diving mask receives air from 
SCUBA tanks carried by the diver or 
from an air line to the surface. The 
mask is equipped with two-way voice 
communication because a diver some- 
times cannot see near the bottom and 
has to be directed where to move and 
where to point the camera. 

The video tape machine records the 
picture and voice communication be- 
tween the diver and the bridge inspec- 
tor. A 35 mm still camera can be at- 
tached to a viewing shield on the TV 
monitor and photographs taken of ob- 
jects below. 


From the Bottom 


| HEAR YOU LOUD AND CLEAR—Before splashing under the murky waters, Randall gets a 
last minute communications check from Julius Donnell. The equipment was built to De- 
partment specifications by Real Eight, Inc., a Florida company successful in recovering 
sunken Spanish galleons. Other equipment includes, top to bottom: interconnect box, TV 
monitor, video tape machine, and intercom box. 


Photographs and story by Buck Scheib 
Travel and Information Division 


FROM DAVY JONES’ LOCKER— The TV monitor reveals details the friendly shrimp in the lower left corner. 
from the murky depths under the US 87 Rainbow Bridge on the hand. Above, the rings and barnacles can be s 
Neches River. Above, a diver’s fingers probe the mud line. Notice in the concrete forms for the piers almost 3t 
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The Department has always careful- 
ly inspected its bridges, but the under- 
water camera will be a tool for making 
examinations easier and more ex- 
tensive. A bridge inspector will be able 
to see an underwater piling better on 
the TV screen than if he were actually 
below looking at it. He will be able 
to instruct the diver to hold the camera 
on any section of the structure for 
closer viewing. Engineers can _ spot 
small cracks and fissures in the con- 
crete and photograph them. The pho- 
tographs can be carefully studied and 
analyzed later. 

The video tape can be kept as a 
record or played for educational pur- 
poses. 

“We can examine a bridge every two 
years and have a record of how that 
particular type of construction is stand- 
ing up underwater,” said Donnell. 
“This will enable bridge engineers to 
study and evaluate various building 
techniques, modify them, and experi- 
ment with new ones.” 

Video tapes can be studied in the 
comfort of the classroom or office and 
the knowledge can be further dissemi- 
nated by adding other standard TV 
monitors to the closed circuit televi- 
sion system. Any portion of the video 
tape can be stopped or played back for 
closer examination. 

Even though the equipment was de- 
signed for the benefit of bridge inspec- 


tion on a state level, it will assist High- 
way Department engineers in comply- 
ing with federal highway safety require- 
ments. 

National Bridge Inspection Stand- 
ards have been issued in compliance 
with the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968. The standards specify that all 
bridges on the federal-aid system be 
inspected every two years and that 
each state have an inventory of all 
bridge structures. 

Louis Randall, supervising designing 
engineer in Secondary Roads Division, 
first tested the diving mask and camera 
in a special swimming pool near Aus- 
tin. The camera picked up such de- 
tails as the scratches on a watch 
crystal. 

Randall, who has been SCUBA div- 
ing for years as a hobby, also tested the 
equipment in water under the bridge 
on FM 1431 at Lake LBJ in Kingsland. 
The murky water presented problems 
at first. Randall lost his bearings and 
had to be guided over the audio system 
by someone watching his air bubbles. 

Randall was using a 250-watt light, 
so they decided it would take a 500- 
watt light to provide enough illumina- 
tion for the camera. Several cables 
leading to the camera had to be tied 
together to keep the diver from getting 
tangled up. 

Next the equipment was tested on 
the southbound structure of the Gal- 


RUB A DUB DUB—Randall (left) and fel- 
low SCUBA diver Bob Smith inspect their 
gear before descending 30 feet to the silty 
bottom of Lake LBJ. The bridge on FM 
1431 behind them is the site of the first 
test dive for the new TV camera. 


veston Causeway, IH 45. Professional 
divers from District 12 got very good 
results. 

“The Houston district was pleased. 
Their people saw objects through the 
camera that the diver was unable to 
see,” said McGowan. “They saw minor 
fissures in the concrete—and even 
barnacles poking their heads out of the 
shells!” 

A test dive under the bridge on IH 
10 at the Sabine River and a dive at 
the US 87 Rainbow Bridge over the 
Neches River again produced excellent 
results. Another dive is planned to in- 
spect the piling on the Port Lavaca 
Bay Causeway. 

McGowan emphasized that the 
equipment is operational now and that 
tests are almost completed. The equip- 
ment will be available for use by the 
districts. He said each district will hire 
professional divers to act as under- 
water Cameramen. 

“We think this is best because pro- 
fessional divers carry their own insur- 
ance and are experienced in under- 
water work,” he said. 

One problem engineers may or may 
not overcome is the poor visibility 
found in Texas waters. Most of the 
inland waters and coastal waters of 
Texas are murky. The only way to 
compensate for this is to hold the cam- 
era near the object being televised. 
In the future, however, Donnell and 
McGowan plan to give the diver a 
plastic bag filled with clear water and 
have him hold it between the camera 
and the subject. They hope this will 
furnish the needed visibility. 

Thanks to Donnell and McGowan, - 
Department engineers can probe the 
deepest depths spanned by the thou- 
sands of bridges on the state’s highway 
network. This special equipment will 
be an important addition to the tools 
used to ensure that Texas highways 
and bridges are among the safest in 
the world. & 


AWARDS 


(As of February 28, 1973) 


35 Years 


District 5 
Lawrence P. Magee, Supervising ROW Engineer 


District 12 
John R. Vyvial, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 15 
Lloyd M. Wharton, Engineering Technician V 


District 19 
James H. Crawford, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 23 
Ben E. Dillon, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 24 
Andrew Dutchover, Maintenance Technician Il 


30 Years 


District 11 
Emory T. Burnett, Maintenance Technician II 
Robert W. Harkins, Maintenance Technician | 


Ollie R. Johnson, Maintenance Technician II 
Buford Williamson, Maintenance Technician II 


District 17 

Clarence E. Bloodgood, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Henry R. Grann, Supervising Traffic Engineer 
District 19 


Loyd R. Brown, Maintenance Technician II 

Charles W. Dell, Engineering Technician V 

Charles J. Pilant, Maintenance Construction Superintendent II 
District 24 

Morris K. Brown, Maintenance Construction Superintendent | 


25 Years 


Finance Division 
William S. Mcllvain, Chief Accountant III 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Ernest H. Motloch, Shop Foreman II 


Motor Vehicle Division 

Lucille E. Chapman, Motor Vehicle Transfer Analyst 
Herbert J. Gardner, Accountant III 

Clarence L. Morrow, Chief Accountant | 


District 4 
Frank J. Cox Jr., Engineering Assistant | 


District 5 
Samuel A. Fowler, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 6 
Vernon R. Wilkinson, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 11 
Wesley J. Bowles, Engineering Technician IV 
Hazel McDaniel, Engineering Technician II 


District 14 
Lino C. Nunez, Maintenance Technician II 


District 15 

Domingo C. Bustos, Maintenance Technician II 
Josef A. Krajca, Engineering Aide IV 

Thomas J. Walthall, District Administrative Engineer 


District 18 
James E. Pierce, Engineering Technician V 


District 21 
Van W. Wheat, Chief Accountant II 


District 22 

Jesus G. Garcia, Maintenance Technician | 
Alfred G. Gordon, Maintenance Technician II 
Apolinio Padilla, Maintenance Technician II 


Houston Urban Office 
Forest W. Goodrum, Supervising Programs Engineer 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 
Luther C. Shew, Maintenance Technician | 


District 2 
Carl M. Gossage, Maintenance Technician II 


District 8 
Paul D. Grogan, Maintenance Technician | 


District 12 

Allison Briedel, Engineering Aide III 

George P. Munson Jr., Assistant District Engineer 
Clinton Wofford, Maintenance Technician II 


District 15 
Harry W. Candler, ROW Attorney II 
Marcus D. Jordan, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I] 


District 17 

Johnie N. Hay, Engineering Technician V 
Walter Musgrove, Maintenance Technician II 
Charlie T. Warren, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 
George C. Simpson, Maintenance Technician II 


District 23 
J. P. McWilliams, Senior Resident Engineer 
Henry N. Westerman, Engineering Technician V 


To and From Our Readers 


Antioco the Original 

When Antioco Espinoza retired as 
subforeman of the Zapata subsection 
last month, District 21 lost the last re- 
maining employee who helped form 
the district in 1932. 

He started working in the Zapata 
maintenance section in 1928 and has 
been there ever since. The only high- 
way in Zapata those days was what is 
now known as US 83. But the road 
was dirt, graded and located closer to 
the Rio Grande. 

“We were mainly concerned with 
keeping the dirt road smooth by cover- 
ing all the ruts,’ Antioco said. “We 
would go out in our Liberty truck drag- 
ging a piece of rail. When noon came, 
we would pull over to one side and pre- 
pare our lunch. After lunch, we would 
continue our work until the end of the 
working day. At the end of the day, 
we would pull over and camp out for 
the night. This sequence was continued 
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until we reached where the pavement 
started, which was Roma to the south 
and the Webb County line to the north. 
We worked nine-hour days during the 
week and half a day Saturday to ser- 
vice our equipment. Our pay in those 
days was 24 cents an hour.” 

The pavement did not come through 
Zapata until 1940, recalls Antioco, and 
with it came complex maintenance 
problems that necessitated the use of 
sophisticated equipment. 

Down through the years Antioco 
had gained a reputation for goodwill 
throughout South Texas. Phil Foyil, en- 
gineering technician V in the Corpus 
Christi district office, will never forget 
one gesture of kindness by Antioco. 
When Hurricane Celia ravaged the city 
in 1970 and many were left homeless, 
Antioco immediately called Foyil and 
invited him and his family to share the 
Espinoza home for as long as neces- 


sary. 
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HE ONLY ROAD IVE GOT THAT THE ICE STORM 


Announcing his retirement, El Pai- 
sano, the District 21 newspaper wished 
him “a long and happy retirement” 
and thanked him for the many years 
of dedicated service to the state. Then 
the paper ended the piece with a fare- 
well, “Buen viaje y vaya con Dios.” 


Bird ‘Vittles’ 

When a recent visitor to the Judge 
Roy Bean Visitor Center asked coun- 
selor Lucille White if she could pick 
one fragrant blossom from the cholla 
cactus, Lucille assented, thinking the 
lady wanted a souvenir. But the blos- 
som turned out to be a succulent lunch 
for the visitor’s pet, a hungry hum- 
mingbird. 


‘Breakaway’ Developer Dies 


Leon Hawkins, engineer of mainte- 
nance, who supervised development of 
the breakaway sign supports in 1965, 
died of a heart attack December 30 in 
Austin. 


When Hawkins died, said Ralph 
Banks, field engineer, he was working 
on a triangular slip base for the sign 
supports that would be an improve- 
ment on the base he developed in 1965. 


“He really wasn’t satisfied with the 
old slip base,” said Banks. “It would 
only give on impact from one side.” 
Hawkins, 60, received the Hewes 
Award from the Western Association 
of State Highway Officials in 1966 for 
his work with breakaway signs. 

The award provided him with $500 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


CHARLES E. SIMONS Chairman 
DEWITT C. GREER Member 
HERBERT C. PETRY, Jr. Member 
LUTHER DeBERRY State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway de- 
velopment in Texas and for departmental 
education in construction, maintenance, 
and operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or it can be 
purchased for 40 cents a copy. Sub- 
scriptions, inquiries, material, or manu- 
scripts should be directed to the Edi- 
torial Office, Travel and Information 
Division, Texas Highway Department, 
Austin, Texas 78701. 


and a plaque. DeWitt Greer, then state 
highway engineer, set aside “Leon 
Hawkins Day” and described Hawkins 
as “one of the Department’s veteran 
engineers who has worked long and 
hard for better, safer highways.” 


Let’s Hear It for the Engineers 

Engineers across the nation are ob- 
serving February 18 through 24 as Na- 
tional Engineers Week, an annual 
designation that includes state and lo- 
cal chapters of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers. 

The state headquarters of the society 
said each of the 30 member chapters 
will plan programs for the week that 
will include presenting speeches, setting 
up engineering exhibits in public places, 
and TV and radio coverage. 

This year’s theme is “Engineering A 
Better Environment Through Tech- 
nology” and a proclamation will be 
signed by President Richard Nixon and 
Governor Dolph Briscoe designating 
the seven days of special recognition. 


Roy Bean Inspires Poet 


Just the mention of Judge Roy Bean’s name in- 
spired awe, disbelief, and a few choice curse words in 
his heydey just before the turn of the century. Even he 
might be amused to think it inspired someone to write 


poetry. 


John Zanes, teaching assistant in the Department of 
English, The University of Texas at Austin, received 
this inspiration when he visited the Highway Depart- 


The Engineer of the Year for 1972 
was feted in January at a special lunch- 
eon in Austin. He is Carl Raba, presi- 
dent of Raba & Associates in San 
Antonio. During National Engineers 
Week, eight outstanding young engi- 
neers will be chosen by society chap- 
ters and will appear in the February 
issue of the official publication, Texas 
Professional Engineer. 


Kitty Litter is Snow Joke 

When pollution of the Burlington, 
Massachusetts water supply was 
threatened last year, voters in a town 
meeting decided that no salt would 
be used to combat the many feet of 
snow that falls each year on the town 
streets. 

After a snowfall last winter, the As- 
sociated Press reports, the town high- 
way maintenance department spread a 
substitute—kitty litter. According to 
a town official, the product provides 
good traction. 

Yankee ingenuity triumphs again! 


Days to justice, 


RV Haven 

Harlingen, a city that thrives on trail- 
ers, Campers, and motor homes, re- 
cently won the first Progressive Com- 
munity Award given by the Recrea- 
tional Vehicle Institute. 


Since a Mexico-bound caravan of 
trailers stopped in Harlingen in 1967, 
the businessmen of this Rio Grande 
Valley town have gone to real lengths 
to attract the recreational vehicle mar- 
ket. 


The Harlingen City Commission 
built a 15,000-square-foot exhibition 
building for RV caravans and rallies in 
1968, and included parking area for 
1,500 units with electric and water 
hookups. Now the city has more than 
3,000 parking spaces and it hosted 28 
caravans to Mexico last year. 

Last month, Harlingen showed its 
supremacy in this field by staging a 
National Campers and Hikers Associa- 
tion Retirees Rally—the largest RV 
rally ever held in Texas. 


So Rangers wouldn’t have to carry malefactors 


He became the law, Law West of the Pecos. 
Little romantic background in his recent past, 
Beanville, in San Antonio, 

Shacks and dirt; 

Himself a pudgy, bumbling, bearded figure. 
Nonetheless, when he found his town 

And the chance to name it, 


ment’s Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center in Langtry. 

The dusty little town where the Judge held his court 
was the site of a recent tribute to the Law West of the 
Pecos. See the story of that event on page 20, but first 
you can get primed by reading... 


Once Upon a Time in the Wild West 


“West of the Pecos” they used to say, 

“There is no law. 

West of El Paso, 

There is no God.” 

So to that country, west of the Pecos, 

Where the railroad dropped into the Canyon 
Of the Rio Grande, 

Tent towns of Vinegaroon and Eagle Nest, 
Went Roy Bean. 

Made a Justice of the Peace 


He called it after the most beautiful woman 
He had heard of, 
And his saloon, cum store, cum courtroom, 
With warm beer in July 
(“Who ever heard of ice in Texas in July?”’) 
and the short-changing of rail travelers, 
Became in honor of beauty, 
“The Jersey Lilly] 
Laugh if you will, 
For there is humor in the thing 
Beyond revulsion. 
But remember, 
Pudgy, bearded, unkempt mostly, dirty, 
Qualifiedly ignorant, 
The names he gaveled to the land 
Honored beauty. 

John Zanes 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


© Several weeks ago my two chil- 
dren and I were returning from Port 
Arthur to Fort Worth, via Houston and 
Loop 610 to IH 35 to Dallas. Circling 
Houston on the loop about a mile east 
of 35 about 4 p.m., the water pump 
on our car broke, pushing the fan 
against the radiator and causing us to 
come to an abrupt halt. This occurred 
atop an overpass where construction 
work was in progress. W. L. Matthews 
was standing across the road and came 
to our rescue, advising that most ga- 
rages would be closing soon and offer- 
ing to install the pump. 

Matthews took us first to his office 
to contact my husband, then to an auto 
parts shop for a pump, advising me 
what kind to get, then to his home in 
Channelview to get tools and his 15- 
year-old son. His wife graciously in- 
vited us to dinner, but daylight was 
vital. We returned to the crippled car 
about 5 p.m, and he and his son 
worked on it until after 9 p.m., finish- 
ing by flashlight. When they had fin- 
ished, I tried to pay him. But he re- 
fused, saying that he just hoped that 
someone would do the same for his 
wife. Then he apologized for the length 
of time it took. My children and I were 
overwhelmed because another type of 
person could have taken advantage of 
the situation. 

The heat had melted the pistons, 
causing the engine to knock terribly, 
and Mr. Matthews was fearful of our 
trying to make it in during the night. 
His last remark to us was, “I hope to 
God you make it.” Driving under 45 
miles per hour, we came in the follow- 
ing day, but no one gave us a chance 
with the car so crippled. 

We contacted Mr. Matthews after 
our return to express our gratitude 
igain. He was relieved and happy to 
learn that we made it, and said that 


while we may not realize it, the trouble 
we had with the car was a help to 
him in more fully teaching his 15-year- 
old son higher principles and under- 
standing of life. 

The world could use more men like 
Mr. Matthews who have such depth 
and practice what they believe. Our 
family will never forget his kindness to 
us and will always be eternally grate- 
ful. Our experience could have had a 
different ending. 

Dorothy Deardorff 
Fort Worth 

(Ed. Note: W. L. Matthews is an 
engineering technician IV at a resi- 
dency in Houston.) 


e The following letter was reprinted 
in the Valley Morning Star, a Harlin- 
gen newspaper. 

* * * 

On October 11, I lost my wallet in 
Port Mansfield. Needless to say, all of 
my credit and identification cards were 
in it, along with a sum of money and 
numerous other valuable licenses and 
mementoes. I discovered the loss on 
the way back to San Antonio and re- 
signed myself to having seen my wal- 
let for the last time, a very sickening 
thought. 

I was greatly surprised and deeply 
grateful upon arriving home to find 
that news of my wallet had preceded 
me. Allen Knox, a foreman with the 
Texas Highway Department from Ray- 
mondville, had found my wallet on the 
highway with the contents strewn over 
a wide area. He went to considerable 
effort to search for the various cards 
and bits and pieces, and found them 
all. 

Then he returned to Port Mansfield 
and traced my footsteps to the Redfish 
Bay Motel, where I spent the night. 
Yesterday I received my wallet in the 


mail with its precious cargo intact. I 
was unable to get Mr. Knox to accept _ 
a reward. He said that his action was 
a normal courtesy of the Highway De- . 
partment. 
I have long been of the opinion that | 

we have the best highways in the world — 
here in Texas. This is my first op- 
portunity to be involved with the peo- | 
ple who keep them that way. Please — 
accept my appreciation and admira- | 
tion for a thoughtful and heartwarming ~ 
example of honesty. 

Elkins Read Jr. 

Colonel, USAF Retired 

San Antonio 

(Ed. Note: Besides being a courte- 

ous, honest and dedicated employee, 
Allen Knox won recognition last year 
as one of five outstanding maintenance 
foremen at the Lady Bird Johnson 
awards ceremonies for highway beauti- 
fication.) 


@ We enjoyed every minute of our 
stay and every mile. Campgrounds 
were excellent. 

New Hampshire Tourists 


e I have a complaint to make, but 
I know you will say this is none of my 
business. In front of my house and 
Veda Spoon’s house next door, we 
keep the bar ditch mowed as neatly 
as our yards. But yesterday, after a 
rain, there were trucks and other equip- 
ment parked there and they cut it up 
until we can’t mow it. Anywhere else 
they could have parked their equip- 
ment in the weeds. Surely some respect 
is due to anyone trying to keep the 
highway nice. I’m really upset about 
this. No one has bothered to keep it 
mowed on down the road. 

Mrs. D. J. Eichor 
Burleson 

(Ed. Note: This letter was sent to 
Maintenance Operations, and was for- - 
warded to the Fort Worth district of- 
fice. Within one week, the ruts in the 
right of way caused by hired mowing 
tractors parked in the rain were re- 
stored and the supervisor told Mrs. 
Eichor this would not happen again. 
She was encouraged to continue main- 
taining this area as a lawn.) 


Hise 


